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NOTES. 77 

On A Transposition in Seneca. 

The method which I recently applied to the case of a trans- 
posed passage in the New Testament has an interesting illustra- 
tion in Seneca, ad Marciam. Madvig (Adversaria Critica, p. 355) 
pomted out that two passages had been transposed in c. 17, and 
that the words " Dicit omnibus nobis natura . . . qui tibi nihil certi 
spoponderunt " (c. 17, 6, 7) should in reality stand after the words 
"sed humanum est" (c. 17, i). Almost all such cases of transpo- 
sition arise from the misplacement of a sheet or sheets in the MS 
or papyrus roll of which they foirm a part. And it follows at once 
that in all such errors we must have an integral number of pages 
for each of the two passages concerned in the transposition, and 
also an integral number of pages for the portion of the book ante- 
cedent to the disputed ground. Let us apply this test to the 
passages of Seneca just referred to. 

Taking the Teubner edition as our standard, we have to carry a 
passage 12.6 Teubner lines in length to a place 38 lines earlier. 
Obviously 38 is 12.6 X 3 very nearly. Assuming 12.6 lines to 
represent a single page of the manuscript, the space through which 
it has to be moved is three pages. The previous part of the book 
is 568 lines = 45.0 X 12.6 very nearly. 

The error, therefore, arose at the 46th page of the MS, and 
consisted in placing the 47th page after the 50th. Madvig's criti- 
cism is therefore completely confirmed. 

In the next place, we may enquire into the stichometric size of 
the page in question. The average Teubner line being found to be 
46.9 letters, or somewhat less, and the average hexameter being 
about 36 letters, a page of 12.6 Teubner lines is about 16 hexam- 
eters. 

Finally, the remainder of the book being reckoned, we have for 
the MS in which the error was made a roll of very nearly 83 com- 
p e e pages. j^ Rendel Harris. 



"Is being BuitT." 

The earliest examples of the use of our passive progressive form, 
is being built, etc., that have thus far been noted, date from 
1769-79; see Dr. F. Hall's Adjectives in Able, also English 
Rational and Irrational, Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1880, by the 
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same author. To the examples pointed out by Dr. Hall I desire 
to add another, dating from about the same period, which illustrates 
very clearly the development of this construction. See Memoirs 
of George Selwyn, Vol. IV, p. 137. Miss Mary Townshend to 
George Selwyn, May 17th, 1779: "Lord R. B. is not so well as 
he has been. He has lately had an attack of St. Anthony's fire in 
his leg, and he hurt himself whilst being reviewed at the head of 
his troop." 

H. E. Shepherd. 



